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If the family keeps its re- 
ligion, religion will keep the 
family. There is a natural 
closeness between the home 
and the church and each is de- 
pendent upon the other (sec 
page five)—RNS Photo. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Must Commissions First Approve a Call? 





Conflicting Interpretations 
To the Editors: 


Two able men of our church have re- 
cently religious 
magazines of wide circulation, to diame- 


given expression, in 
trically opposed opinions as to the place 
and authority in our system of church 
government of the Commission on the 
Minister and His Work. One charges the 
commission of assuming powers they do 
not possess. The other claims that our 
form of government has been changed so 
that now no church has the authority to 
call a pastor without consulting with and 
getting the consent of the presbytery’s 
commission. Which is right? Both can- 
not be. More overtures should go up, and 
the attempt should be made to clarify 
these matters at the next meeting of the 
General Assembly. 


KF. Z BROWNE. 


Pecos, Texas. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—No more overtures 
are needed to clarify this point. In 1945 
the Assembly gave additional elarification, 
ealling attention to the language of the 
Book of Church Order itself (Paragraph 
76-A, p. 38), which requires that church 
committees advise with presbytery com- 
massions “regarding the merits or suita- 
bility of any man whose name it expects 
to put before.the congregation.” Preshy- 
tery will permit a call to be placed in the 
hands of a minister only when the com- 
mission has been “thus consulted”; and 
calls are to be placed in the hands of com- 
missions for presentation to the presby- 
tery “with recommendation for final ac- 
tion.” However, though consultation is 
thus required and a recommendation of 
the commission ix expected, the presby- 
tery can approve as pastor any man called 
by the congregation—if the commission 
has first been consulted about him, even 
though it may have given an adverse 
judgment. Consultation, not approval, is 
required. ‘The Assembly's Permanent Com- 
mittee on the Minister and His Work rec- 
ommended such an \nterpretation to the 
Assembly and the Assembly approved it. 
(G. A. Minutes, 1945, p. 8S). As a general 
rule, however, church courts uphold the 
judgment of their commissions. 


Liquor Ad Crusade 


To the Editors 


On May 12 there will be a public 
hearing in Washington, D. C., on Senator 
prohibit the 


Capper’s Bill S. 265. (To 
transportation in interstate commerce of 
advertisements of alcoholic beverages). I 
plan to be present and to present the 
thousands of ballots received from our 
Liquor Ad Poll 

Please write your Senators and Con- 
gressmen and ask them to vote for this 
bill. It would help immensely if you and 
others would wire the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, sure 
on May 9 or 10, to act favorably on Sena- 
tor Capper’s Bill S. 265... . 

Each additional telegram will help to 
make our efforts just that much more ef- 
fective and to assure the desired results 
from the hearing. 

DAVID M. DONNAN, Director 


Liquor Ad Crusade, 
Tucson, Ariz. 
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In All the Congregation’s Homes 


To the Editors: 

Am enclosing a list of seventy- 
two (72) names and addresses and also 
sur church’s check for subscriptions for 
eich home in our congregation. . . . I 
nope these can begin with the first issue 
in May. . 

With sincere good wishes to THE OUT- 
LOOK as it continues to meet a long- 
felt need in the church. “F 

J. RUSSELL CROSS. 
Conway, Ark 


Reasons for Reunion 
To the Editors: 

Will you please enumerate briefly some 
of the advantages to be gained by reason 
of a merger of our Southern Presbyterian 
Church with the Northern Presbyterian 
Church, so that the laity generally will 
have some understanding of what our 
representatives will vote upon at the 
meeting of the General Assembly to be 
held in May. 

I have seen a number of reasons set 
forth by advertisement in The Christian 
Observer against the merger, but I do not 
recall having seen any specific advantages 
to be gained by reason of the consolida- 
tion. 

GEO. S. KEMP. 
Richmond, Va. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—The request of Mr. 
Kemp—and many others—will soon be 
fulfilled. Meanwhile, let us point out that 
our Assembly’s committee is not recom- 
mending that the General Assembly vote 
on the question of reunion this year, but 
that the plan be sent to the presbyteries 
for “study and comment,” not for a vote. 


Nice Vocabulary— 
And He Sent the Money 


To the Editors: 

Your notice to the effect that my sub- 
scription expires at this time came the 
other day. Since then I have been 
wondering if T ought to renew my sub- 
scription for another year; and, if so, 
why I should do so. 

Your paper is painfully disappointing 
to me. Instead of seeking to promote the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
in accord with the principles set forth 
by its founding fathers in 1861, your at- 
titude seems to be that of mischief- 
maker or conspirator. Such expressions 
as “a wolf in sheep’s clothing” or “ a 
*" come to mind. Thev 
do not seem right when one is thinking 
of a “church paper.” 


snake in the grass’ 


Yet, since you wrote 
me asking me to renew my subscription 
! suppose you want me to tell you wnat 
I really think about your paper 

Maybe your paper will improve during 
the next twelve months, so I shall en- 
close my check as you desire. 

JOHN ROBERTSON McMAHON. 

Wetumpka, Ala. 


P. S. T am glad I do not find much evi- 
dence of the spirit and sentiments you 
display here in the South. I suppose the 
“Yankees” are taking over in Virginia 
now. That would make a difference. 

J. D. MeM. 
®@ EDITORS’ NOTE— The principles of 
the founding fathers in 1861” evidently 
have only recently Inid persuasive hold 
upon Dr. MeMahon, for, since 1919, except 
for a brief period (1924-26) he has been 


re-entered as second class matter, June 15, 


“seeking to promote the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States” of America 
during all his ministerial career. 


Word Studies by 
Another New Comer 
To the Editors: 

I have read and re-read the editorial 
on page seven of the April 7 issue of 
THE OUTLOOK. Two words would sum 
up my first reaction to the article—‘Non 
Sequitur!” If I were to offer further com- 
ment, it would be this: Seldom have I 
seen such irresistable logic (?), such pro- 
found thought (?), such deep piety (?) 
such drivel (!), such tripe (). 

Has it ever occurred to you of THE 
OUTLOOK that to those of us who are 
opposed to reunion, the expressed will 
of God is at least as important as it is 
to you? The will of God means duty 
for us, and imposes obligation upon us, 
just as much as you claim it does for 
you. We too, look to God for his direc- 
tion. There appears to be this difference 
between us and you however—we still 
believe in the Divine inspiration and com- 
plete veracity of the Scriptures as the 
Word of God, and we, therefore take that 
word of God as being our only infallible 
rule of faith and conduct. Moreover, we 
still take the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and the Catechisms seriously. Evi- 
dently you part company with us on those 
two points; occasionally your utterances 
indicate that, and certainly your espousal 
of reunion with a denomination which ap- 
parently has thrown both the Word of 
God and our Presbyterian standards into 
the discard corroborates the fact. 

Please don’t brand me as misinformed 
and bigoted. I happen to have _ been 
brought up in the Northern Presbyterian 
Church. I had intended to enter its min- 
istry. The reasom I am now in the South- 
ern Church is the doctrinal declension— 
one might even go so far as to call it 
apostasy—of that USA body. And the 
presence of such men in the Southern 
Church as those of you who support THE 
OUTLOOK makes me wonder whether our 
church is not well on the road that 
brought the Northern Church to its pres- 
ent declension. W. J. STANWAY. 
Macon, Miss. 


They Liked It 
To the Editors: 

‘ I would like to congratulate you 
on the splendid editorial in the April 7 
OUTLOOK on “Let Presbyterians Re- 
unite.” I hope a number of our men have 
given study to this editorial as well as 
the one in the same issue on “Our Peo- 
ple Believe in Cooperation.” — 
LOUISIANA. 


Two excellent editorials. Let me 
thank you for these. 
Roscoe, Texas. JACK RAMSAY, JR. 


Your editorial, “Let Presbyterians 
lieunite,” was an unusuaily telling pre- 
sentation. ROBERT W. KIRKPATRICK. 
Richmond, Va. 


; appreciation and approval of the 
excellent editorial. aa 
EDWIN P. 
Lawrenceville, Va. 


ELLIOTT. 
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USA Assembly Faces Needs 


Challenges to Expand Work in Many Areas to Be Made 


Philadelphia. (Special) —- Commis- 
sioners to the Presbyterian, USA, Gen- 
eral Assembly this year will face chal- 
lenges to expand their church’s work to 
meet vital moral, spiritual and religious 
needs in multiplied areas of life. Eight 
hundred and fifty commissioners, repre- 
senting the 2,175,000 members of the 
church, will convene May 22-28 in the 
civic auditorium in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Following the opening sermon by the 
retiring moderator, Frederick W. Evans, 
of Troy, N. Y., a new presiding officer 
will be chosen. Two presbyteries thus 
far have endorsed nominees for the 
moderatorship: Robert B. Whyte, minis- 
ter of the Old Stone church, Cleveland; 
and Wilbur La Roe, Jr., a widely known 
layman of Washington, D. C. 


Strenuous efforts are being made to 
complete the church’s $27,000,000 Res- 
toration Fund by Assembly time, though 
the end of the three-year time schedule 
is not until next December 31. More 
than $22 million has already been 
raised. 


Strong emphasis will be laid upon the 
New Life Movement which is a part of 
the church’s program for the next two 
years. With a goal of 1,000,000 new 
members, the movement seeks also the 
deepening of the spiritual life of the 
membership. 


Wide attention centers on the vote on 
an overture which would permit the 
ordination of women as ministers. Most 
recent tabulation of presbyteries shows 
65 voting in the affirmative, 80 in the 
negative. Complete returns from 268 
presbyteries will be announced at the 
Assembly. 

Broadening of the work of laymen will 
be sought through formation of a Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men 
which the Assembly will be asked to 
authorize. 

Another prominent item to be con- 
sidered will be a plan of reunion with 
the Presbyterian Church, US. A recom- 
mendation that the plan be sent by the 
Assembly to the presbyteries for study 
and comment will be made by the De- 


partment of Church Cooperation and 
Union. 


Other subjects to be studied and acted 
upon by the Assembly will be steward- 
ship, promotion, social education and 
action, and religious radio. A report 
will be made on the proposed new de- 


nominational magazine, ‘‘Presbyterian 
Life,’’ publication of which is contingent 
on the church’s obtaining 100,000 sub- 
scriptions for it. To date, 62,000 have 
been obtained, 


US-USA Presbyteries in Mo. 
To Hold Joint 1-Day Meeting 


Columbia, Mo. (RNS)—A joint meet- 
ing of the Missouri Presbytery and the 
Hannibal Presbytery will be held at 
Vandalia, Mo., on May 6, when.reunion 
of the Presbyterian Church, USA, and 
the Presbyterian Church, US, will be 
discussed. 

The joint conference was announced 
at the quarterly meeting of the Mis- 
souri Presbytery here. Resolutions 
favoring reunion of the two churches 
were adopted by a decisive majority. 

Other recommendations passed and 
forwarded to the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, US, included 
frequent exchange of pulpits and in- 
creased sharing of conference and 
routine assemblies between the two 
churches. 


New President of Mitchell 
College Is Announced 


Mitchell College in Statesville, N. C., 
is to have a new president in the per- 
son of John Montgomery, acting presi- 
dent and dean of Lindsey-Wilson Junior 
College, Columbia, Ky. Mr. Montgomery 
will succeed Miss Frances Stribling 
next June 1. Miss Stribling is a mis- 
sionary to China. Cliff H. McLeod, pas- 
tor of the First church, Mooresville, 
N. C., and president of Mitchell's board 
of trustees, made the announcement. 

Mr. Montgomery is a native of Sum- 
ter, S. C. He received his bachelor’s 
degree from the University of South 
Carolina in 1925 and his master’s there 
in 1931. A Presbyterian elder, he has 
been associated with junior college 
work for about 15 years. 


Canadian Lutherans Planning Union 


Winnipeg, Man. (RNS)—Unification 
of all bodies of the Lutheran Church 
in the Dominion into a Canadian 
Lutheran Council was foreseen within 
a year or two by church leaders who 
concluded a two-day conference here. 


Church Union Report 
Recommends Annuity 
Benefit Adjustments 


Also Urges Provision For Any 
Minister to Continue in Fund 


In the report which will accompany 
the revised plan of Presbyterian reunion 
to the forthcoming General Assembly, 
the permanent committee records its 
activities of the year and makes several 
definite recommendations, Only passing 
reference is given to changes which will 
be found in the new plan when it is 
available. For example, it is indicated 
that the earlier idea of regional synods 
(combining several of the present 
synods) and areas has been abandoned, 
with a new provision calling for synods 
and regional councils. 


Much space is taken up in explaining 
various aspects of the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund and what a minister who might 
withdraw from the reunited church 
could expect from this fund. Based upon 
detailed studies by MAF officials, the 
committee points out that dues of minis- 
ters are subject to withdrawal at any 
time a member ceases to be a minister 
of the church (the 2% % personally con- 
tributed), or such dues can be left in the 
fund if the minister withdraws to a 
church with which the US church has 
comity agreements. Regarding the 
714%,.% payments by the churches, it is 
pointed out that this ‘“‘pool’’ is adminis- 
tered not on behalf of the individual 
minister but on behalf of the whole 
group who are members of the Fund, in- 
cluding widows and orphans of minis- 
ters. Because of variously involved re- 
sponsibilities in the Fund, the committee 
recommends that ‘‘if and when a Gen- 
eral Assembly shall approve and send 
down to the presbyteries a Plan of Union 
for their action, the Assembly at that 
time (shall) request the Ministers’ An- 
nuity Fund to determine actuarially” the 
proper reserve factors and upon these 
facts ‘‘the Fund shall determine for each 
member requesting the information the 
amount of reserve releasable and pay- 
able to such number as should with- 
draw.” 


May Continue in Fund 
It is also recommended that ministers 


in regular standing who within a year 
request ‘‘honorable dismissal or transfer 
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to some other ecclesiastical body shall 
be granted such dismissal or transfer 
without prejudice, and shall be eligible 
to continue full membership and equity 
in the Ministers’ Annuity Fund as long 
as there may be made by him, or for 
him, such payments into the Fund as are 
require’ in the cases of other minis- 
Sa 

As for the disposition of the revised 
plan by the Assembly, the committee 
asks that the plan be received ‘‘for study 
and comment only, during the year 1947, 
pending its further revision and com- 
pletion in detail prior to the 1948 As- 
sembly’’; that the Assembly request all 
presbyteries and synods to erect commit- 
tees to make special study of the plan 
with a view to its presentation to those 
courts; and that ministers be requested 
to instruct their officers and church 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
members as to the content of the plan. 
The 1946 Assembly asked that possi- 
bilities be explored looking toward a re- 
sumption of union negotiations on the 
part of the US church with the United 
Presbyterian Church. The US commit- 
tee indicates that the reply of the United 
Presbyterians ‘‘did not suggest renewal 
of our conversations at this time and 
stated that they were advancing with 
encouragement in negotiations with the 
Reformed Church in Ameriea. Your 
committee concluded that under the cir- 
cumstances insistence on our part would 
embarrass them in these negotiations.” 


Visser ‘'t Hooft Optimistic 

About World Council Prospects 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa. (Special) Cur- 

rent efforts to secure the full partici- 

Orthodox 


pation of more Eastern 





The Plight of Europe 


By RE!NHOLD NIEBUHR 





Geneva.—While one sees everywhere 
in Europe signs of new health and of 
gradual convalescence from the worst 
war of human history, one must also re- 
gretfully record that Europe as a whole 
does not face a bright future. 

The European peoples’ themselves 
have no great confidence in their future. 
Some of them are, indeed, unduly pessi- 
mistic, They think in terms of an im- 
minent war. 

Although many Europeans are too 
pessimistic about the immediate future, 
they are not wrong in having so little 
It must 
sadly be admitied that Europe lacks the 


confidence in the longer future 


resources for a really genuine revival of 
life. It has become a vast vacuum of 
power over which two or three non-con- 
tinental great powers are playing the 
game of power politics. 

Europe itself has little to say in this 
struggle except to give its sympathy to 
one or the other side and to hope for the 
best. But the continent is not oblivious 
to the fact that it is one of the two vor- 
texes of these power struggles, the other 
being China 

That Europe should be in this posi- 
tion in the international scene is not its 
fault. It merely happens to be the 
center of a chaos in a still unorganized 
or only partially organized world. But 
it is also true that very few of the Euro- 
pean nations have a _ healthy national 
life or the prospect of achieving a really 
stable parliamentary government. 

Everywhere a_ healthy democratic 
middle is threatened by the conflict be- 
tween right and left. The plight of this 
middle is well illustrated by the recent 
turn of events in Italy where Commu- 
nists and clericals united in destroying 
the hope of a democratic education. 

One reason why the democratic middle 
ground is so weak in practically every 
European nation is that there is no unity 
there. The left is Communist. The 
right is Christian. The middle is a mix- 


ture of more radical Christians and 
socialists, 

Many Christians in Europe have be- 
come socialist in economic theory be- 
cause they are convinced that the 
impoverished continent cannot achieve 
community and justice without a greater 
degree of economic planning than was 
allowed for in the traditional liberal 
democratic theory of America for in- 
stance. The socialists on the other hand 
have become avowed democrats in their 
fight against a totalitarian Communism. 

But the Christians and the socialists 
cannot find many points of agreement, 
despite common economic convictions, 
because the socialists are still burdened 
with traditional Marxist anti-Christian 
feelings; and the Christians are fre- 
quently too intent upon establishing a 
monopoly of religious instruction in the 
schools. 

Thus a democratic principle in educa- 
tion, which is taken for granted in 
America, divides the democratic world 
in Europe, 

I would not pretend that it is a virtue 
of our American life that this civil war 
of western culture has never broken out 
among us. America was wealthy enough 
Orthodox 
Marxism never gained much support 
among us. Furthermore in America 
Christianity was more genuinely inter- 


to avoid this type of war. 


ested in social justice than it was in 
Europe. 

It is, however, a virtue of British life 
that this civil war never broke out 
there; for in Britain socialism expressed 
itself within the framework of a Chris- 
tian culture. At any rate the two Anglo- 
Saxon powers have an internal health 
which the continental nations lack. 

If one adds the lack of health in the 
national communities of Europe to the 
wider international difficulties, one can 
see why the European world is pessi- 
mistic despite some signs of revival. 

(Copyright 1947 by RNS) 
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churches in the World Council of 
Churches are proceeding with ‘“grati- 
fying”’ results, it was reported by W. A, 
Visser 't Hooft, of Geneva, Switzerland, 
general secretary of the council, whose 
provisional committee is holding its first 
American meeting here. 

The World Council represents 103 
church bodies in 32 nations. Nearly 
twoscore high-ranking religious leaders 
from Europe, Asia, North America, and 
Latin America were gathered here to 
attend the provisional committee meet- 
ing. 

The goal of the World Council, said 
Dr. ’t Hooft, is to achieve an ‘‘ecumeni- 
cal fellowship in Christ.” He described 
an “ecumenical” relationship as one 
which ‘includes but also transcends all 
nationalities and races and which must, 
therefore, be independent of all politi- 
cal constellations.”’ 

Warning the delegates of some of the 
pitfalls in the path of World Council 
progress, Dr. 't Hooft declared: 


Danger of Rapid Growth 


“There is a danger that the council 
may grow faster than the degree of 
ecumenical awareness and understand- 
ing in the churches. If this happens 
there is bound to be a reaction. Is 
there in our member-churches a suffi- 
ciently deep and intelligent consecra- 
tion to the ecumenical cause to give 
us a strong basis for the accomplish- 
ment of the constantly growing tasks. 

“We have not yet succeeded in inter- 
preting the aims of the council to the 
rank and file of church members. Al- 
though the council adheres in theory 
and practice to the principle that it 
cannot legislate for its member 
churches, it is often misunderstood as 
an attempt to create a super-church and 
although the council leaves all initiative 
in matters of reunion to the churches 
themselves, it is feared that it may force 
the churches into union prematurely or 
against their will. We must, however, 
not only remove misunderstandings but 
show that the council is an expression 
of the desire of the churches to obey 
the will of their common Lord. 

“The council can only find a stable 
foundation if we proceed to a _ syste- 
matic ecumenical education which is 
not merely propaganda about World 
Council activities but the presentation 
of a new dynamic vision of the church. 
It must be explained to the church 
members that while inter-church col- 
laboration does not imply interference 
with the autonomy of the church, it 
does mean positively to think and act 
in terms of the Christian fellowship 
as a whole. And it must be explained 
that while ecumenical unity does not 
imply the denial of the confessional 
heritage of the churches, it means the 
attempt to manifest that unity which 
has actually been given to churches who 
take their confessions seriously. 


Depends on Spiritual Renewal 

“Whether the World Council, with 
its large official church membership and 
its considerable sphere of activity, will 
become a battleground for church poli- 
tics and a bureaucratic machinery or 
whether it will become an instrument 
for the manifestation of the Una 
Sancta and its inherent solidarity finally 
depends on the willingness of the 
churches to become the Church. The 
future of the World Council is bound 
up with the spiritual renewal of the 
churches.” 
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All over the nation during the week May 4-11 Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 


groups are emphasizing the fundamental importance of good home life in these times 


Christian Living Begins at Home 


I am glad to know that ‘‘National Family 
Week’’ is to again be emphasized May 4-11 with 
its fifth annual observance. Every week should be 
‘National Family Week’’ because the family and 
the American home are the heart and center of 
‘‘the American way of life.’’ 

A stream can rise no higher than its source— 
and the source of all American genius and sta- 
bility is the ‘‘family’’ and the ‘‘home.’’—Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg (Michigan). 


served in homes, churches and community gatherings. 

Family life will be featured in radio programs and 
in the press. There was never a time when we needed 
more emphasis on the rebuilding of American family life. 
We had one divorce to every three marriages in 1945 and 
the record promises to be still more serious in 1946 and 
1947. Child neglect is a major factor in juvenile delin- 
quency. Great numbers of families are crowded or prac- 
tically homeless. Many marriages strained by wartime 
separation have not yet grown together firmly. We need 
nation-wide attention to the well being of families. 

In spite of disturbing factors, millions of marriages are 
standing firm and are meeting their problems with splen- 
did resourcefulness. Such homes are the hope of the world. 
Families in which love, understanding, and creative com- 
radeship are carried into daily life give strength and joy 
to their members and build up the spiritual strength of 
mankind. 


F ROM MAY 4TH TO 11TH Family Week will be ob- 


The home is a training school to teach us how to use 
our differences constructively. Many people never learn 
this lesson, hence family breakdown, group and racial con- 
flicts and war. The Christian home is one place in which 
the antagonisms, emotional loneliness and confusion of post- 
war living can be offset through experiences of security, 
love, joy and cooperativeness. 


Home and Church—Together 


Much has been said about war marriages. Too many of 
them have already come to grief, but many others which 
started in the same period are, and can continue to be, as 
fine as any that ever existed. The church can help and is 
helping them. If the family keeps its religion, religion 
will keep the family. There is a natural closeness between 
the home and the church and each is dependent upon the 
other. 

Plans for this observance include things for families to 
do together. Special features are suggested for the church 
program. As the church builds families, families will build 
the church. Groups and councils of churches are brought 
into the plan and denominational offices are at the very 
heart of it. 

Family Week belongs te all the people—all who wish to 
observe it. For the evangelical and non Roman churches, 
the observance is sponsored by the Intercouncil Committee 
on Christian Family Life, 1:epresenting the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, the International 
Council cf Religious Education and the United Council of 
Church Women, and by denominations and city, county and 
state councils of churches.—-Released by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. 





AMERICAN MOTHER OF 19 17—rs. 


Frederick G. Murray, 72, right, of Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa, has been chosen American 
Mother-of-the-Year by t!:c Golden Rule 
Foundation. She is a member of the 
Central Park Presbyterian church of 


Grand Rapids and is the wife of an Iowa 
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physician. Mrs. Murray is an active 
churchwoman, the mother of five chil- 


dren, and has given much time to writ- 


youth problems, She is shown ex- 


amining a water color, ‘The Old Woman 


of her ten grandchildren, 5-year-old 
Janet Fiske, of Washington, DPD. C. 





ing and lecturing on child care ant 


Who Lived in a Shoe,” painted by one 


(RNS Photo). 
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The President’s Letter 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Washington 
My dear Friends: 


The American home, in peace as in war, stands four- 
square as our first line of defense. It is therefore encour- 
aging to know that National Family Week is again to be 
observed during the period from May 4 to 11, 1947. 

It is of happy significance when three great groups repre- 
senting differing religious convictions and allegiances in 
our American life can unite in a common undertaking. It 
is, I firmly believe, decidedly in the national interest that 
representatives of the Synagogue Council of America, repre- 
senting the ancient Jewish culture; the National Confer- 
ence on Family Life, representing the Catholic faith; and 
the Intercouncil Committee on Family Life, representing 
the Protestant faith, can unite in the observance of Na- 
tional Family Week. This joint effort gives the Nation and 
and the world an example of the spirit of toleration and 
forbearance which must prevail if we are to maintain our 
democratic institutions. Not the least of our freedoms 
is freedom of conscience. 

I trust that» the forthcoming observance of National 
Family Week will emphasize the principle that in all that 
affects our well-being as a Nation we strive for unity in 
essentials; liberty in non-essentials; in all things; charity. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HARRY S. TRUMAN. 
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Home Influence Is 
Greatest 


by 
M. E. SADLER 
President, Texas Christian University 


The home is basic in the life of our civilization. It has 
the child first and in the most impressionable age. Many of 
the fundamental attitudes and reactions of a child are de- 
termined before he is six years of age, during which time 
the home is far-and-away the most influential group touch- 
ing his life. If the home fails to develop constructive basic 
attitudes and reactions, no other agencies or organizations 
can completely make up for this failure. 

The industrialization of life in America, the rapid tempo 
of our life, the growth in urban population, the commer- 
cialization of entertainment and recreation together with 
the general secularization of life in our country seriously 
complicate home life. Ways must be found to overcome 
these handicaps if our way of life is not to increasingly 
deteriorate. 

It is good, therefore, that we have the observance of 
“National Family Week” the effort of which is to call the 
American people back to an appreciation of home life and 
a recognition of the essential place which religion must 
have in the home if it is to function properly. 


Protestants and Industrial Labor 


By JOHN M. ALEXANDER* 


ARMERS IN AMERICA are predominantly Protes- 
F tants. But what about the industrial laborers? To 
what extent do we show our interest in them? 

In the membership of the Presbyterian Church we have 
an unusually large proportion of the owners and managers 
of industry but less than our share of the laborers. Is it 
possible that the attitude of the industrialist to the laborer 
in his plant is reflected in the laborer’s attitude toward the 
industrialist in his church? Could be. 

It is quite possible for an industrialist to be a generous 
paternalist but still be a paternalist. The laborer would 
prefer to earn what he gets than to be the recipient of 
charity. He wants a fair wage which he will spend as he 
sees fit. He wants to be recognized as a partner with 
capital and management in the great American business of 
production. He wants his personality respected. 

Abuse of power on the part of any group in industry 
is un-American and should have our disapproval. I see 
no moral difference between the tyranny of industrialists 
a generation ago and the tyranny of power-mad labor lead- 
ders today. Surely the Protestant Church should be in- 
terested in bringing about a Christian solution to industrial 
relations. 


Bishop Oxnam's Statement 


And yet some of our churchmen are alarmed because 
the Federal Council brought together in Pittsburgh a group 
of industrialists, agriculturists, labor leaders and church- 
men to seek the Christian answer to these problems. Cer- 
tain business men in the South are even circulating the 
report that the Federal Council is communistic. As a proof 
they quote Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam’s statement, ‘“‘The 
common faith must come to live in the practices that make 
for brotherhood; the objective of social endeavor must shift 
from profit-making to personality-making.’’ Brotherhood. 


*pr. Alexander is the Assembly’s director of radio and 
an associate editor of this paper. 


cooperation, personality-making are not communistic ideals. 
They are Christian. 

We are certainly not helping to attract labor to Prot- 
estantism by disapproving such elementary social morality 
as we find in Bishop Oxnam’s statement. To put profit- 
making above personality-making is nothing but rank 
materialistic paganism. 


Romanist and Communist Efforts 


While some of our industrialists are thus widening the 
gap between the Protestant Church and the labor move- 
ments and the body of laboring men, there are two groups 
that are making prodigious efforts to win labor and to get 
control of the movement. They are the Roman Catholics 
on the one hand and the Communists on the other. It is 
even said that both of these groups are playing for the 
stake of national control through the control of labor. 

I do know that the Catholic priests are showing a much 
greater concern for the interests of the laboring man than 
our Protestant ministers. If one of our ministers attends 
a labor meeting he is thought of as “pinko”’ if not ‘‘red.” 
If that attitude grows and is persisted in, the future of 
Protestant is not bright. 

The Pittsburgh Conference on the Church and Economic 
Life was quite significant. I am not worried that there 
were wide differences of opinion. This is the first time 
a meeting of this kind was ever tried and we may well 
expect disagreements. The findings of the conference were 
rather elementary. But to me the significant fact is that 
such a_ meeting of industrialists, farmers, laborers and 
churchmen was called together by a Protestant organiza- 
tion, the Federal Council. We do not seek to control] the 
nation by controlling labor. We do seek justice to all and 
a Christian solution of our industrial problems. If we 
continue the conference method started in Pittsburgh we 
shall do much to heal the breach between the Protestant 
Church and labor which has been caused by those who put 
profits above personality. ; 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY REPORTS 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS REPORT 
TELLS OF ‘‘GREATEST FORWARD MOVEMENT’’ 


In presenting its annual report to the General Assembly, 
the home missions executive committee calls for ‘‘a con- 
tinuing missionary zeal,’ declaring that the completion of 
the five-year emergency fund campaign ‘‘has not put an 
end to our home mission opportunity and it must not check 
our forward movement in home missions.’ Total offerings 
in the five-year campaign were $1,522,282, which, with 
annual “‘self-denial’’ gifts deducted, left $1,078,499 for the 
emergency fund proper. This endeavor, the committee 
says, ‘has made possible the greatest forward movement in 
home missions in our church in more than a generation.” 
The committee looks ahead to a 25-year program as out- 
lined at the last General Assembly. 


Growth of the South 


Industrial expansion and population growth in the South 
lay new demands upon the church, says the committee. 
From 1940 to 1945 ‘“‘the estimated increase in population 
for the 16 states in which our church is at work was 
635,507, more than twice the increase for the nation as 
a whole.”’ 

Benevolences for the year totaled $518,301, an increase 
of $62,702 over the year before. New work is being under- 
taken across the church because, in part, of reduced re- 
quests for aid by some presbyteries. Western Texas Presby- 
tery, it is said, ‘‘which has the largest territory of any pres- 
bytery . . . and one of the greatest home mission oppor- 
tunities to be found anywhere in our country,’”’ has for 
many years received the largest grant in sustentation aid. 
However, in making its request for the current year, it 
reduced its askings by 40% and said, ‘‘We hope that we 
can soon be entirely self-supporting.’’ Norfolk Presbytery 
is pointed to as having ‘‘the most statesmanlike expansion 
program to be found in the Assembly.’”’ This presbytery 
is reducing its requests for aid by almost 50% and looking 
toward full self-support by April 1, 1950. Meanwhile, 33 
presbyteries have increased their requests—chiefly to raise 
the salaries of their workers. 


Increase in Salaries 


The executive committee reports a significant step in 
bringing up home mission salaries during the year—first, 
with a bonus at Christmas; then by sharing with presby- 
teries on a challenge basis (50-50) in a systematic increase 
to the following scale: 

Ordained married men—$2,400 and manse. 

Ordained unmarried men—$2,100 and manse. 

Unordained workers—$1,500. 

Forty-two presbyteries took this step without aid from 
the executive committee. In other presbyteries 258 work- 
ers received increased salaries. 

The committee’s revolving extension fund which, it is 
hoped, will amount to $500,000 (now about $163,000) will 
enable concentrated efforts to be made in areas where auick 
and secure establishments are expected to be made. Four 
rapidly growing cities chosen for the testing of the program 
are: San Antonio, Fort Worth, Memphis and Richmond. 

Reports from 68 presbyteries show the need of 206 min- 
isters to man churches vacant at the present time. Dur- 
ing the year the committee shared in the support of 519 
workers who served 607 churches, 191 outposts, 17 schools 
and missions and one hospital. In new work established 
the committee points to 39 new churches organized in 
50 of the 53 presbyteries receiving sustentation aid, 101 
new Sunday schools and preaching points, and 44 churches 
or groups of churches brought to self support. (Mean- 
while in the self-supporting presbyteries--18 of the 34 
reporting—eight new churches were organized, 35 new 
mission Sunday. schools and preaching points were estab- 
lished. and 20 churches or groups were brought to self- 
support.) 


Review of Negro Work 


A considerable part of the conmimittee’s report is’ a re- 
view of the Assembly’s Negro work which it has had re- 
sponsibility for since 1911, until new and separate ar- 
rangements were made by the 1946 Assembly. The ex 
pected change (effective April 1 this year), the committee 
says, made the conduct of the work difficult because of the 
confusion of some and the speculation of others as to what 
it would mean to them. “This was especially true of the 


work at Stillman Institute.”’ At the request of the new 
committee, the president and board of trustees of Stillman 
were requested to continue their service until the end of 
the school year, May 31, 1947. At this school there are 
176 students this year. The hospital 1s to be continued 
until June 1, on which date ‘‘the Druid City Hospital of 
Tuscaloosa, in accordance with an agreement with the Fed- 
eral Government, will undertake to provide hospitalization 
for Negroes.’’ Then the hospital at Stillman will discon- 
tinue service to anyone except to the students and faculty 
members of the Institute. 

It is reeommended by the Stillman board of trustees that 
Stillman ‘‘inaugurate a program of rural ministerial train- 
ing in cooperation with the Home Mission Council of North 
America and the Extension Department of Tuskegee In- 
stitute. The estimated cost of this service is $4,000 per 
year,” of which amount the HM council and the Phelps 
Stokes Foundation will provide $2,000 for five years. Still- 
man has been selected as one of ten institutions in the 
South for this cooperative effort. 


Reasons For Slow Growth 


In completing its report the committee pays tribute to 
the school’s administrative head, A. L. Jackson, for his ac- 
complishments and long service, to the trustees and others. 
It declares that ‘“‘The slow growth of the Negro Presbyte- 
rian Church is not due to the indifference and inefficiency 
of the Negro ministers, as many suppose. but to the oppo- 
sition of the dominant Negro denominations and to the re- 
moval to the cities of so many Negroes from the country 
and villages where most of our churches are.” 

At the beginning of the new year, the home missions 
committee reports the transfer of funds devoted to Negro 
work to the new committee of the Assembly. This 
amounted to $148,282, including $8,224 in operating funds 
and $10,000 in a church and manse fund. There is still 
available from the home mission emergency fund, $13,600 
for new Negro churches. 


ON THE NAMES OF TWO COMMITTEES 
An Ad Interim Report 


Efforts of several years which have sought to dispel the 
confusion existing because of the similarity of names of 
the Assembly’s committees on ‘Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief’’ and ‘‘Religious Education and Publi- 
cation’? have brought forth a recommendation that a more 
far-reaching study be authorized by the Assembly. 

The committee appointed by the last Assembly to con- 
tinue the investigation found ‘‘that the names and functions 
of these two committees were so closely related to the 
names and functions of other agencies of the church that 
any changes that might be made in the names and func- 
tions of any one or more of the Assembly’s agencies would 
affect all the others.”’ 


It points to ‘‘a considerable amount of overlapping of 
functions’ of several committees and agencies and it sees 
a tendency to multiply agencies. There are now 21. 

In view of these findings the committee ‘is convinced 
that a study of the organization of all of the work of the 
Assembly should now be made”’ in line with such studies 
as have been made frequently in the past. It points out, 
however, that no such study ‘‘of all the agencies of the 
church and their relation to each other has been made’’ in 
the past 37 years. 

“These have been eventful years,’ the committee says. 
“The membership of the church has grown tremendously. 
Revolutionary changes have taken place in the political, 
social, economic and religious life of the world. Two world 
wars have been fought. We have passed through the great- 
est financial depression in the history of mankind. The 
church's conception of its own task has, of necessity, been 
greatly modified by these events.”’ 

Therefore, it is recommended “that a new committee, 
which shall adequately represent all the synods, be ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly to make a thorough study 
of all the agencies of the Assembly and their respective 
functions and to bring back to the Assembly recommenda- 
tions of any changes in names, organization and functions 
that would promote efficiency in the work of the church.” 

W. L. Carson is the committee’s chairman. Other mem- 
bers: S. Hugh Bradley. J. L. Blair Buck, A. L. Currie, 
E. B. McGukin and W. T Thompson. 
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EDITORIAL 


Home and Church—Together 


(RNS) Religious News 














The matter of teaching in the home 
is not an optional matter. The church 
must face the fact that it cannot de- 
cide whether or net learning takes place 
in the home, but it can affect what is 
learned. The church can help to de- 
termine the kind of attitudes which 
develop there. 

Christian parents, therefore, must 
become the teachers of religion as they 
are already the teachers of growing 
children. Our first job is to grow 
genuine Christians, and if the home is 
the most powerful agency for achiev- 
ing this purpose, then our first job is 
to help the home effectively to discharge 
this duty. 


So says Dr. T. T. 
estant chairman of 
Week, May 4-11. 

Intelligent leac<+s *:: the church have 
always been aware of this sort of thing 
and have tried to close the gap which 
frequently exists between home and 
church Most encouraging feature of 
the situation is that while not enough 


Swearingen, Prot- 
National Family 


progress is being made anywhere yet, 
there are a number of places where 
real advances are being made as home 
and church work together in the Chris- 
tian nurture of children. 

Many resources are being provided 
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for the strengthening of a program of 
Christian training in these homes-—- 
there is more and more of pre-marital 
counselling as couples establish their 
homes; there is an abundance of spe- 
cial literature for children and parents; 
there is an increasing consciousness of 
the need of the great agencies and in- 
stitutions of a community to join hands 
in their tasks and, on the part of 
more and more, there is what Dr. 
Swearingen urges in a greater aware- 
ness of “the Christian religious signifi- 
cance in growing life of every thought, 
word, every act and every relationship 
which makes religion a spirit and direc- 
tion, giving meaning and value to every 
life experience.”’ 

This is not to say that we have 
arrived. Far from it. But we can be 
profoundly grateful for the resources 
we have and for the homes and churches 
which are seeking earnestly to do some- 
thing about this primary task. 


Who Are the Real Evangelists? 


Had a window been opened in a stuffy 
room? Anyway, fresh air was pouring 
in from some direction. Men scattered 
about the room looked up with startled 
eyes. An able minister was talking: 
“No,” he said, “I don’t want our church 
to get any larger. We have a good 
family spirit now. With a membership 
of 600-700 I can know everybody in the 
church well. We can keep and magnify 
our spirit. If we grow larger we can’t 
do it.” 

Revolution had come. What would 
happen to the aggressive men who made 
up the session and board of deacons, 
whose lives are spent in an atmosphere 
where ‘the bigger, the better’ philosophy 
prevails, whose habits run toward the 
evaluation of a minister or a church on 
the basis of numbers in the congrega- 
tion? Well, the answer must be, either 
they had been led to see deeper values 
involved, or the minister had not suc- 
cumbed to the materialistic standards 
in the world about him. 


But growth? Musin’t the church keep 
growing? Of course, this too is in the 
plan. The chureh will grow by estah- 
lishing outpost Sunday schools. It is 
making its plans now. When a good 
Sunday school is well established it will 
make its plans to colonize, Thus, it will 
keep its hard-won converts active in the 
midst of a vital fellowship which can 
know its members and be known of 
them. 


In this way mvst come the real evan- 
gelism and the real conservation of those 
we evangelize; not by adding digits to a 
statistical roll, but by integrating living. 
breathing people who count for some- 
thing in their own right into a meaning- 
ful Christian fellowship. 

In his annual report to the Religious 
Education executive committee, Dr. 
Henry W. McLaughlin says 


“It has been discovered that almost 
the entire loss in Sunday school enroll- 
ment is in the large churehes. The 
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churches of the Presbyterian Church, 
US, which had over 500 members, lost 
during 12 years more than 25% in Sur- 
day school enrollment. As our churches 
zrow larger, it is more difficult to main- 
tain a large Sunday school enrollment. 
In 19306 the average size of our churches 
was 128. In 1938 it was 146. In 1946 
it was 168. The loss has been greatest 
in churches which do not have any Sun- 
day school extension program. For in- 
stance, 27 such churches with an average 
of 975 members lost from 1932 to 1946 

—5,684 from their Sunday schools, or 
a total of 35.2%. Or, to put it another 
way, in 1932 these 27 Sunday schools 
averaged 66 per 100 church members, 
but in 1946 they had only 39 per 100 
church members. In 1946 the spiritual 
birth rate of these 27 churches was only 
1.8%. This is just what would be ex- 
pected with a Sunday school enrollment 
of 39 per 100 church members.” 


Some of these days we may begin 
making new evaluations of evangelistic 
zeal. When we do we may discover that 
the real evangelists among us have not 
added 50, 100 or 200 members to their 
church during the year. They may have 
sustained a net loss of 1006 or 200 mem- 
bers—a loss occasioned by the honor- 
able dismissal of that many members 
who have colonized, under the inspiring 
encouragement of their pastor, in a new 
and growing neighborhood, there to be- 
come, in their own right, living evan- 
gelists of the cross. 


Do YOU Want Liquor Advertising? 


To many people one of the most of- 
fensive features of the liquor traffic is 
the manner in which it is advertised in 
newspapers and magazines which other- 
wise we should like to count as good 
and trustworthy friends in our homes. 
While an increasing number of pub- 
lications are declining to carry such 
advertisements, still most of them do. 
If in this case advertising does what 
it is supposed to do in creating desire 
and encouraging a greater or more 
widespread use of the product adver- 
tised, then advertisers and publishers 
are bearing a tremendous responsibility 
for the saturation of America with alco- 
holic beverages. 

Senator Capper, of Kansas, has in- 
troduced a bill in the Senate (S-265) 
which is designed ‘‘to prevent the inter- 
state transmission of advertising of all 
alcoholic beverages and the broadcast- 
ing of such advertising by means of the 
radio.” On May 12 the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce will begin a hearing on the bill. 
If this sort of advertising in your other- 
wise favorite magazine is obnoxious to 
vou, then, before May 12, it would be a 
good idea to write personal notes to 
Senator Wallace H. White, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C., to your 
congressman in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to the two U. S. senators 
from your state, asking their support 
and pledging your help in all efforts 
on their part to eliminate this despicable 
part of the liquor traffic. 

Then. it wouldn’t hurt if you wrote 
to your newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishers telling them how you feel about 
liquer advertising. 
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GUEST EDITORS 


Give Us More Oxnams! 

When he received a certificate of ap- 
preciation from the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, United States Navy, for 
meritorious services, Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam took the opportunity to make 
a strong plea for church unity. He 
said: “It is our mission to unite the 
religious forces of the world to estab- 
lish upon the earth the life of the spirit. 
Unity is essential to that end... 1 
would gladly kneel for re-ordination if 
by that act unity might come. I will 
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wear my collar backwards, much as I 
prefer the dress of a common man; I 
will preach from a center pulpit or a 
high pulpit at the side; I will read the 
sacred word from lectern, altar, or pul- 
pit; I will look upon the episcopacy as 
an order or an office; I will make 
any adjustments in all the matters of 
form and ceremony necessary if the un- 
searchable riches of Christ may become 
the possession of all men, and men as 
brothers may worship God in spirit and 
in truth, and serve one another in love 
and justice.”” What the churches need 
is more Bishop Oxnams!—The Church- 
man. 





How to Learn the Will of God 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Part III 


“Now these things happened unto 
them by way of example: and they were 
written for our admonition.” I. Corin- 
thians 10:11. 


\ HE BIBLE can show us God’s will, 
in other ways besides giving us 
general principles of character and 

conduct. Let us say at once, even at the 
risk of insulting the reader’s intelli- 
gence, that the way not to use the Bible 
is to open it at random, and take the 
first verse that catches the eye as God’s 
personal and immediate message at this 
present moment. For instance, it’s a 
warm lazy afternoon. [{ think maybe I 
ought not to write this column, and I 
open the Bible to find out. The verse 
that catches my eye, closest to my 
thumb, is: ‘‘Also Bakbukiah and Unni, 
their brethren, were over against them 
in the night watches.” (Neh. 12:9.) 
Either that means nothing at all, in 
which case it is certainly no help, or else 
it is a cryptic hint from on high that if 
I write this, some of my brethren will be 
against me and I’d better not! Now 
using the Bible that way is not only un- 
intelligent and superstitious, but it is 
irreverent and sinful. It is an exces- 
sively low-level and stupid use of the 
Bible, indeed no use but a misuse. 

It is more intelligent to take the cases 
the Bible presents and to think how 
they are like or unlike our own. Take 
our present problem: How can we learn 
what God’s will is? One way of getting 
at the answer, or answers, to that ques- 
tion, is to see how certain people in the 
Bible met the same problem and how 
they answered it. (This method, by the 
way, can be carried out beyond the con- 
fines of the Bible, by studying the lives 
of great and successful saints. ) 


OMETIMES we are left in the dark 
about it, to be sure. We read that 
Paul was once forbidden by the 

Holy Spirit”’ to preach in Asia. How did 
he know it was the Spirit, and how did 
the ban come to his mind? We do not 
know. We have some other stories, how- 


ever, which give us plainer hints. For 
instance, we have good reason to be- 
lieve it was God’s will that Joseph 
should be food-administrator of Egypt. 
How did Joseph know it? The King 
offered him the job; it was as simple as 
that. It was either take the job or go 
back to prison. Surely he did not need 
a mystic vision to tell him how to decide! 
Earlier in Joseph’s life, when he was 
being carried off into Egypt as a slave, 
that was God’s will too, only Joseph did 
not know it at the time. But the fact 
was, that although Joseph was probably 
tied hand and foot, and certainly could 
do nothing but submit, the will of God 
was being carried out. If a thing is 
necessary and unavoidable, even if it is 
in many ways bad (as it was bad for 
Joseph to be sold), it may well be God’s 
way of saying, ‘‘You must,” and he is 
able to bring good out of it. 

How circumstances may indicate the 
intention of God is to be seen also in the 
case of Mark, Paul and Barnabas (Acts 
15:36-39). The question before Mark 
at that time was: Does God intend me 
for a missionary? If he had done noth- 
ing but listen to the argument between 
Paul and Barnabas he must have been 
sorely puzzled, for Barnabas thought Yes 
and Paul thought No. What did God 
think? Well, Barnabas offered Mark 
the job that Paul would not let him 
have; and Barnabas became a successful 
missionary. God did intend Mark for 
that work; and the simple offer of a job 
with his uncle was an indication of God’s 
intention. 

In the Barnabas-Mark story there is 
another hint which is to be seen also 
in the story of Queen Esther. Barnabas 
believed in Mark partly (one suspects) 
because they were related by blood. And 
Mordecai believed in Esther and pushed 
her along, partly because they were rela- 
tives. Now the opinion of some of your 
relatives, those who know you best, may 
be worth a great deal. They may be 
mistaken, of course; but the _ fact is, 
especially if these relatives happen to 
be your father and mother, that they 
have known you longer than any one 
else has, and they love you more than 
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anyone else does, and what they think 
you can do best should mean a good 
deal to you. You should consider a long 
time before you decide that what your 
parents think is wise for you, is not 
God’s will for you. 


HIS LEADS to another case; the 
double crime of David in murder- 
ing a good friend and stealing that 

friend’s wife. When the prophet Nathan 
came in and denounced David to his face 
—‘‘Thou art the man!’’—David realized 
at once that Nathan was right. The 
tragedy was that he had never invited 
the prophet in to talk it over. It is 
strongly to be suspected that if anyone 
(Bathsheba, for instance) had proposed 
to David that they call in Nathan and 
ask his advice about their plans, David 
would not have done it, for he knew 
down in his heart what Nathan was 
bound to say. Nathan had to come with- 
out an invitation after all. The point is 
that David knew (even if too late) that 
Nathan expressed God’s will, because he 
recognized in Nathan a superior soul, a 
nobler character than David, braver, 
cleaner, more straight-thinking. It is 
just such people who open up to us the 
will of God. Many of us have had the 
experience of going headfirst into some- 
thing very dubious if not bad, and refus- 
ing to ask certain persons’ advice, be- 
cause we had that uneasy feeling that 
they would see through us and call us 
down for even thinking of it. If we 
would only go to such people in the first 
place! You may not have a prophet 
Nathan in your town; unfortunately they 
do not grow everywhere, But they exist 
even in these days. And if you know 
one of these brave and incorruptible 
souls, perhaps he (or she) can show the 
will of God; or better yet, show you that 
you knew it all the time but wouldn’t 
do it. 

For that is one thing we should never 
forget. The will of God, once you dis- 
cover it, may not be the thing you want 
at all. And the highest level of the 
spirit, the Christ-level, the highroad to 
something more sublime than mere 
smooth comfort, is to want one thing 
even more than what you want—namely, 
to want God’s will even when it is not 
your own, 
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published by The Upper Room 


Six great sermons in each issue. 
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as well as ministers. Ideal for shut- 

ins. Subscription $1 per year: sam- 
-ple copy 10 cents. 


Order from THE UPPER ROOM 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Dr. Stitt Tells About 
Texas City Church 


Although the newspapers have been 
filled with accounts of the Texas City 
disaster of April 16 and following, a few 
sidelights contained in a personal letter 
written by President David L. Stitt of 
Austin Theological Seminary will be of 
interest to OUTLOOK readers: 
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Five of us went from here to 
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Texas City, spent Wednesday night and 
Thursday doing what we could, ; 
Henry Quinius, our preacher there, is 
doing a magnificent job, About 
one-fourth to one-third of his member- 
ship worked for Mansanto. Henry fears 
that they are gone. We were able to 
find a few of his members’ bodies—but 
Mansanto was practically unexplored. 
. MeCord and [I had sick families and 
commitments that required us to return 
to Austin, I felt like a deserter, but 
three of our other preachers had arrived 
during the early afternoon and I stopped 
by Houston and ‘phoned three more. 


Harry Moffett and Jack Lewis stayed, 


but McCord, Tony Richardson and I 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July 
Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. Degree. 
Preparatory: 10th, 11th, 12th grades. 
Veterans Refresher. 

Business Administration. 

Flight: Private Pilot, Commercial, 


Aircraft and Engine Mechanics. 
Vocational Courses prepare to operate 
usiness. 


Apartments available for uaeiet students. 
Registration Fee $5.00 
Box B-4, Maxton, N. C. 


Instructor Rating. 


own 











North Carolina. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high school. 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and commercial subjects. 

Applications for 1947-1948 session should be made now. 

For catalogue, write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, 
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DID YOU KNOW 


—that the division of pupils by 
sexes in the departments of the 
Southern Presbyterian Sunday 
schools is about as follows: 

Male Female 





a 45% 55% 
PPSMGEY 2.06 secsec 45 55 
ME ohio wim 'nla es 45 55 
Intermediate ...... 47 53 
NE faa pie ace ences 44 56 
Older Young People. 38 62 
PE  <asaecuncene we 42 58 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


REGRETFULLY ANNOUNCES 
THAT ENROLLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER, 1947, 
Only exceptional further applications considered 
APPLICATIONS FOR 1948 ENROLLMENT AND FOR 1947 
SUMMER SESSIONS (FROM JUNE 5 TO AUGUS 
ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED 
F. W. Hengeveld, Registrar 
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The Liberating Power of 


1776 Hampden-Sydney College 


A CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IS PREDICATED UPON 
Truth 


1947 


Faith in the Supremacy of Spiritual Values 
The Primary Place of Character in the life of Nations 


Edgar G. Gammon, President, Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
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Six semester 





First Term, June 
July 21-August 30 
hours may be obtained at either term or twelve 
semester hours at both. 
For further information write: 


SOUTHWESTERN 
At Memphis 


TWELVE WEEKS SUMMER SESSION, 1947 


9-July 19 
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came back to Austin. 

**You’d have to see that place to un- 
derstand what it’s like! 

“The town and homes are not as bad 
as painted in many reports. But the 
morgue—where we were most of the 
time, trying to help identify and then 
help those who had identified their kin 
—it is beyond description! It will be 
days before definite information is tabu- 
lated; it will be some time before all 
bodies recoverable will be found. Many 
will never be, of course.”’ 


Anonymous Calls Threaten 
To Burn Chapel Hill Church 


Chapel Hill, N. C. (RNS)—Members 
of the Chapel Hill Presbyterian church 
here received anonymous telephone calls 
threatening to burn the church building 
as a result of interracial activities of its 
pastor, Charles M. Jones. 

After four persons, two Negroes and 
two whites, who said they were repre- 
senting the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation and establishing Jim Crow test 
eases throughout the South, were 
arrested here recently, Mr. Jones took 
them to his home until adequate police 
protection was secured. He received 
telephone calls threatening to burn his 
house, and a visitor leaving his home a 
little while later was stoned. 





Davis and Elkins 
SUMMER LANGUAGE 
SCHGOLS 
French, German and Spanish. 


Demonstration sehool for high 
school students. 

Rates for residents of West Vir- 
ginia or Svnod, $135.00, others 
$165.00. An all inelusive fee— 
covering board, room, tuition, and 
hooks. 


Particulars—Write : 
J. G. Thompson, Ph. D., Director, 
Davis and Elkins College, 
Elkins, West Virginia 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Arkansas College Enrolls More 
Than 600 in Nine Months 





With 316 fulltime students (124 
veterans) Arkansas College in Bates- 
ville marked up a total nine-months’ 
enrollment of more than 600. New staif 
members recently added include: Bruce 
Cc. Boney, formerly pastor at Jackson, 
Mo., head of the Bible department. Two 
Westminster Choir College graduates 
have been added to the music staff. 
Good progress is reported on the $543,- 
000 campaign, with most Arkansas 
Presbyterian churches’ backing’ the 
drive. A gymnasium is now under con- 
struction with completion expected dur- 
ing the summer. An educational build- 
ing will be erected as soon as funds 
and material are available. A total of 
$200,000 will*be added to the endow- 
ment of the college by the present cam- 
paign. A new coach has been secured, 
intercollegiate football will be resumed 
next fall after a lapse of 12 years, 
and with the new gym completed great 
progress in sports is anticipated. 


Collegiate Home at Montreat 
Under Mrs. Webster’s Direction 
Collegiate Home at Montreat, where 
many sons and daughters of mission- 
aries have spent their summers, will 
this year be under the direction of Mrs. 
Gaines Webster, of Rogersville, Tenn., 
whose title is hostess-manager. 


Flora Macdonald Gets $10,000 
Gift from Rockefeller Foundation 
Most recent gift to Flora Macdonald 
College was a $10,000 contribution from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. This grant 
will be applied to equipment for the 
science department and improvements 
in the library. Total contributions in 
the present campaign now total $21%8,- 
024 since last November 15. The origi- 
nal goal was $300,000 and leaders are 
confident of full success. Contributions 
approximating $1,000 weekly are being 
received. 


Crossnore Celebrates Its 
Thirty-fifth Birthday 


Some time ago now the famous Cross- 
nore school in Avery county, N. C., cele- 
brated its 35th birthday. This school, 
founded and guided through the years 
by Dr. Eustace Sloop, a physician, and 
Dr. Mary Martin Sloop, his wife, is now 
attended by more than 900 students, 
ranging from six years of age to above 
20. The school is a pet project of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 
STATESVILLE, N.C. 


Accredited Junior College. Terminal and 
transfer courses. Libefal arts. Music, com- 
mercial and fine art. One and two-vea- 
secretarial. Small classes. Individualized 
attention. Homelike atmosphere. Rest 
dence for girls. Board and tuition. $364- 
$374. Scholarships available. Presbyte- 
tian. Write for catalog P. 
Frances Stribling, President 
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and the hospital connected with it is 
aided by the Duke endowment. One 
feature of the enterprise is that all 
boys and and girls above 14 years of age 
have to work 15 hours a week to help 
run the establishment. Those under 
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14 work as many hours a week as they 
are years old. Present objectives in- 
clude two units for boys’ dormitories 
at $30,000 each, and a new adminis- 
tration building to replace the one de- 
stroyed by fire last year. 














YOU, TOO, CAN HAVE AN ACTIVE 
PART IN FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Many people, in their wills, remember the work of our Church. 
By including a bequest to Foreign Missions, your final message 
becomes one of love for all mankind. 


For the benefit of those who desire to remember Foreign Mis- 
sions, the following form of bequest should be used: 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
| give, devise and bequeath to the Executive Committee 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, a corporation organized under the laws 
of the State of Tennessee, with offices at Nashville, Ten- 


nessee, the sum of 


J 


If you contemplate drawing or changing your will, it is suggested 


that you consult a good lawyer. 


We will be glad to give you any information you desire in connec- 
tion with a bequest to Foreign Missions. Address 


Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. S. 


P. O. Box 330 


Nashville 1, Tenn. 
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INTERESTING FACTS 
ABOUT MILK. .No. 3: 


The fat of milk is the most easily 
digested of any food fat known! 
Chauncey V. Farrell, former chaplain, 


\Virremma to 1024 Pecan, Texarkana, Ark, 
DAWN c@ C. R. Slider, Mount Solon, Va., has 
Q accepted a call to the First church, 


Brownsville, Tenn., effective May 15. 
H. E. Hale, Buchanan, Va., formerly 
at the High Bridge church, was to be 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








“The Home of Better Milk’’ 
1810-18 W. Main St. Dial 5-2838 

















installed as pastor at the Montvale, Va., 





The Best of Helps for 





CHRISTIAN FAMILY WEEK 
—and every week in the vear 
Pamphlets by Kenneth J. Foreman 

_ —— FAMILY PRAYERS. Single copy, 5e; 50 for 75e; 100 

or 1.00. 
HOW TO INTRODUCE YOUR CHILD TO CHRIST. Single copy, 5c; 

25 for 50e; 100 for $1.00. 
HOW TO USE SUNDAY—(What Can a Christian Do With Sunday? 


Three Questions for Monday Morning). 


25 for 
50¢c; 100 for $1.00. 


Single copy, 5e; 


Every church needs to keep a supply of these on hand. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 403 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 








KING COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 
Presbyterian, Co-educational High Standards of Scholarship. 
Positive Christian Influences. B. A. Degree. Scholarships. 
SUMMER SESSION 
Two Terms: June 10-July 18, July 19-August 
Ideal summer climate 


For catalog, write 


R. T. L. LISTON, PRESIDENT, BOX P, BRISTOL, TENN. 
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CENTRE COLLEGE 
OF KENTUCKY Found:d 1819 


‘‘In The Heart of the Bluegrass’’ 
Liberal Arts, Pre-Professional and Vocational Educa- 
tion Under Christian Auspices. 

Colleges for Men and for Women on _ Separate 
Campuses 
Famous For Distinguished Alumni 
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Quarters begin Sept. 
19; Jan. 3; March 25; 
June 17. Veterans may 
enter at any time. 


Kor Catalogue and View Book, Address: 
Danville, Kentucky 
Walter A. Groves, President, Box 401-P. 











HOSPITALIZATION 


and Surgical Insurance 
Also Non-Cancellable Accident Policies for individuals, families and groups 
Over 220,000 persons have bought Policies in this Company 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of Virginia, Incorporated. Write us for 
Home Office Richmond, Virginia Information 


Our policies are usable and good in all licensed hospitals throughout the world. 
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group of churches on May 4. 

James <A. Millard, Jr., pastor at 
Prytania Street church, New Orleans, 
has accepted a call to the Hot Springs, 
Ark., church. 


DEATH 


O. G. Davis, 61, pastor of the North- 
side church, Baton Rouge, La., until 
during the past year when ill heaJth 
caused his removal to Tazewell, Va., 
died at his home in Tazewell April 13. 
Earlier pastorates included Dardanelle, 
Ark., and Ripley, Miss. 

W. A. Benfield, 62, pastor at Eleanor, 
W. Va., died at his home April 24. Long- 
time pastor at Sinks Grove, W. Va., and 
stated clerk of Greenbrier Presbytery, 
he had only in recent years gone to the 
church at Eleanor. He was stated clerk 
of the Synod of West Virginia. 


SYNOD CLERK 

W. E. Harrop, Charleston, W. Va., has 
been requested to serve as Synod’s stated 
clerk, succeeding the late W. A. Benfield, 
in preparation for the meeting of the 
synod at Elkins on June 9. 





1947 Commencement 





Speakers and dates of commence- 
ment exercises as reported: 

Louisville Seminary: Baccalaureate, 
President Frank H. Caldwell, May 4; 
Commencement, Thomas. K. 
May 7. 


Young, 


(Others, please.—Eds.) 








Spiritual Mobilization is a Crusade 
being expanded by 10,000 Ministers 
of Churches who believe Freedom is 
in peril in the world-—in America— 
and who feel it the bounden duty of 
followers of Jesus to champion it 
against communism, fascism, or any 
stateism. If you would like to receive 
the above booklet, our monthly bul- 
letins, tracts, and pamphlets, let us 
hear from you. 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 


Title Guarantee Bldg., 
Los Angeles 13 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


The Struggle Against Baalism 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 11 


I Kings 18. Print 18:20-21, 30-39 


Of all the prophetic figures that live 
for us in the pages of the Old Testa- 
ment, no one has so completely cap- 
tured the imagination of the world as 
Elijah. He is held in reverence today 
by the adherents of three great reli- 
gions—Jews, Mohammedans, and Chris- 
tians. He appears in the Bible as a 
fearless champion of the right, a man 
who in a time of great national crisis 
stood up and contended single-handed 
for his God. In order to understand 
the significance of his life we need to 
review briefly the history of the north- 
ern kingdom. 

Jeroboam, their first king, taught 
Israel to worship God under the form 
of the golden calves. In the next 30 
years, four rather insignificant kings 
followed Jeroboam on the throne, all 
of whom continued the religious policy 
which he had established. Then came 
Omri, a strong king, who set up the 
first stable dynasty that Israel had 
known, but he too continued to wor- 
ship the golden calves. 

Omri was succeeded by his son Ahab, 
a strong warrior, who waged success- 
ful war against Syria, and was capable 
also as an administrator. But he was 
morally weak and seems to have been 
completely dominated by his strong and 
unscrupulous wife. This woman, Jeze- 
bel, was the daughter of the king of 
Sidon, and a worshipper of Baal—an 
immoral fertility cult, which made no 
ethical demands of its followers, and 
which at the same time appealed 
strongly to the sensual nature of the 
natural man. Through her machina- 
tions Ahab introduced the worship of 
Baal into Israel. It became the wor- 
ship of the court, and it was not long 
until this religion bade fair to displace 
the pure and more austere religion of 
the one true God in the hearts of the 
people. At this juncture Elijah ap- 
peared. He saw, if no one else did, that 
the conflict between Jehovah and Baal 
was no mere affair of politics or patriot- 
ism, but a conflict between two oppo- 
site religious principles, one of which 
could not exist alongside the other; on 
the one hand, the immoral nature re- 
ligion of Canaan, and on the other, the 
ethical religion of Israel. 


I. Elijah’s First Stroke Against Baal, 
I Kings 17. 


The author of I Kings tells us nothing 
about Elijah except that he came from 
Tishbet in Gilead. Gilead was the wild, 
unsettled country east of the Jordan, 
and Elijah impresses us as a man as 


rugged as the country in which he was 
reared. He seems to have lived in ob- 
scurity, one of the humbler citizens of 
the land, till the growth of Baal wor- 
ship under royal patronage induced him 
to protest. 

Once he reached this decision he lost 
no time in delay. With that eagle-like 
swiftness which characterized all his 
movements he appeared abruptly in the 
presence of Ahab and said, ‘‘As Jehovah 
the God of Israel liveth, before whom I 
stand, there shall not be dew nor rain 
these years, but according to my word.”’ 
Baal was a sun-god. His worshippers 
thought he sent both the dew and the 
rain. Elijah said, in effect, I will prove 
the impotence of your god, and that 
Jehovah alone liveth, that he only is 
God. Cry to Baal as long as you will, 
the sun will shine unhindered, the 
clouds will withhold the dew and the 
rain, until I, in Jehovah’s name, speak 
the word. 

Before the surprised king could re- 
cover from his stupefaction, Elijah was 
gone. He knew it would not be safe 
for him to remain west of the Jordan. 
So he returned to Gilead, the wild rug- 
ged land in which he was reared. Here 
he found a secure hiding place by the 
brook Cherith, one of the water courses 
flowing into the Jordan from the east. 

When Jezebel heard of Elijah’s es- 
cape she was furious. She ordered a 
general massacre of the prophets of 
Jehovah, and all might have been 
slaughtered in cold blood if Obadiah, 
the king’s steward, had not concealed a 
hundred of them in two caves, where 
he continued to supply them with bread 
and water. Meanwhile Elijah was fed 
by ravens, who brought him flesh and 
bread both morning and evening. 

Ravens are scavengers. Jews re- 
garded them as unclean. That Elijah 
should have been fed by ravens seems 
most extraordinary. Some Bible stu- 
dents point out the fact that Hebrew 
words were written originally without 
vowels. Vowel points were added cen- 
turies later and are not a part of the 
inspired record. Add different vowel 
points to the original Hebrew word and 
it would mean people of the city of 
Orbo, or Arabians, i. e., dwellers in the 
steppes. It may be, says W. E. Barnes, 
that simple desert dwellers were the 
prophet’s providers. Other Bible stu- 
dents regarded this interpretation as 
“a rationalistic absurdity.”’ In any case, 
Elijah’s whole career is so steeped in 
the supernatural that it cannot be un- 
derstood apart from it. 

Many readers of the Bible regard the 
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incident as one more illustration of 
God’s care for his own. Such no doubt 
it was, but only because God had a 
particular work for Elijah to do. He 
did not intervene to save his prophets 
from the murderous rage of Jezebel 
And neither did he continue to provide 
indefinitely for Elijah. Water is fully 
as necessary as food. And gradually 
day by day the water in the bed of the 
ravine dwindled, till finally Elijah was 
forced to depart. 

Directed by God, he went to Zere- 
phath, outside of Palestine altogether, 
a little town between Tyre and Sidon on 
the coast of Philistia. Here he was led 
by the spirit of God to ask aid of a 
widow, gathering sticks outside the city 
gate. She granted very readily his re- 
quest for water, but when he asked for 
food she was forced to reveal the abso- 
lute destitution to which she had been 
reduced. In the whole house there was 
ineal only for one last little cake of 
bread. When that was gone she and 
her son must starve. 

Elijah proceeded to make a bold re- 
quest. He asked the woman to make 
him a cake first, and then to prepare 
food for herself and her child. He de- 
clared that if she would do this Jehovah 
would never allow her food to fail. It 
would have required great faith for a 
Jewish woman to have acceded to this 
request. It was truly remarkable that 
a Gentile should have had so much 
faith in the God of an alien race. But 
she ventured to feed Elijah out of her 
scanty supplies, and the promise of 
Elijah was fulfilled. 

Later however her son fell sick and 
died. The woman thought it was due 
to the prophet’s presence. His purity 
brought her sinfulness to light and God 
had punished her by the death of her 
son, she reasoned. It was a supersti- 
tious notion, of course, but Elijah’s 
heart went out to the woman. He 
prayed to God and life was restored to 
the wasted body. Now the woman was 
fully convinced that Jehovah was the 
true God and that Elijah was his 
prophet. 

We are likely to think of the won- 
derful miracles that Elijah performed. 
Jesus saw it in another light. At the 
close of his first sermon in Nazareth, 
when his hearers wished him to do the 
wonderful works he had done in Caper- 
naum, he replied: ‘‘Of a truth I say 
unto you there were many widows in 
Israel in the days of Elijah, when the 
heavens were shut up three years and 
six months, when there came a great 
famine over all the land, and unto none 
of them was Elijah sent, but only to 
Zarephath, in the land of Sidon’? (Lk. 
4:25-26). The most remarkable fea- 
ture of the whole narrative, says Dr. 
Milligan, is obviously this: “‘That the 
incidents happened in a family beyond 
the borders of the promised land, in a 
Canaanitish home, to one who by her 
own confession had not believed in the 
God of Elijah, but had rather been a 
worshipper of Baal, a pupil in the school 
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of Ahab and Jezebel. The mission of 
God,”’ he concludes, ‘“‘is wider than we 
think. Children of God are to be found 
scattered where, left to ourselves, we 
should hardly seek for them. There is 
a covenant beyond the covenant. There 
are those who are ‘of God,’ who are 
‘of the truth,’ in scenes where we ima- 
gine that those only are to be met with 
who are the children of idolatry and 
falsehood.”’ 

The two incidents in chapter 17 il- 
lustrate God’s care for his own, often 
displayed in marvelous ways, and in 
addition, the breadth of his sympathy, 
the wideness of his love, visited upon 
those who do not belong technically to 
his fold. Do you think that God’s pro- 
vidential care can still be counted on? 
Does his care extend to those who have 
not learned to call upon his name? 
Where do we find them? Where do we 
not find them? 


II. Elijah’s Second Stroke Against Baal, 
Chapter 18 


The story is so graphically told, and 
is so well known, that comment seems 
superfluous. 

Three years had gone by, during 
which time the heavens had remained 
locked, and the land had suffered in- 
creasingly from the terrible drought. 
At the end of this time Elijah appeared 
to Obadiah, the king’s steward, and 
bade him announce his presence to the 
king. No doubt a great throng was on 
hand to witness the meeting of the an- 
gry monarch and the fearless prophet. 
In the presence of many witnesses, Eli- 
jah proceeded to challenge the prophets 
of Baal to a mighty contest on Mount 
Carmel. Carmel was a mountain in the 
north of Israel, jutting out into the 
Mediterrancan Sea. It was not far from 
Sidon, from which city the worship of 
Baal had been introduced into Israel. 
Adherents of both religions regarded 
this mountain as sacred to their god. 
It was the most fitting arena in the 
country for the stirring drama which 
was to be enacted. 

Here Elijah called upon the assem- 
bled Israelites to choose between Jeho- 
vah and Baal. The people were un- 
decided. They were not willing to make 
a decision. It shows how far the can- 
cer had eaten into the heart of the na- 
tion. Perhaps they felt that they could 
be worshippers of both Baal and Jeho- 
vah. There was no need for a decision 
between the two. 

Elijah then proposed a decisive test. 
A sacrifice should be prepared. The God 
who sent fire down from heaven should 
be accepted as the true God of Israel. 
Baal was the sun-god. It was therefore 
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a supremely fair test. The people could 
understand this and they accepted it. 
We are not told how it appealed to the 
prophets of Baal. No other alterna- 
tive was left to them. They were forced 
to accept. 

From morning until evening the 450 
prophets of Baal implored their god to 
ignite their sacrifice. Hour after hour 
they ieaped or danced in religious 
frenzy about the altar. The taunts of 
Elijah stung them into a frenzy. They 
cried aloud and cut themselves with 
knives and lances till the blood gushed 
out. Not until they were utterly ex- 
hausted did they finally desist. 

Then Elijah called quietly upon his 
God: ‘‘Hear me, O Jehovah, hear me, 
that this people may know that thou, 
Jehovah, art God.’”’ Fire came down 
from heaven and the sacrifice was con- 
sumed. The people were convinced. 
They fell on their faces and said, ‘‘Je- 
hovah he is God.” 


Elijan was determined to make his 
victory complete. He said, ‘‘Take the 
prophets of Baal; let not one of them 
escape.”’ And they took them; and Eli- 
jah brought them down to the brook 
Kishon and slew them there. Note that 
this action was not commanded by God. 
We do not need to justify it. Elijah 
shames us by his loyalty to Jehovah, 
but he does not always reflect the spirit 
of Christ. Before Christ came into the 
world, believers in the one true God 
could act in ways not permissible since. 
He brought the final and perfect reve- 
lation of the Father. 

Now that Israel had accepted Jeho- 
vah, there was no need for the drought 
to continue. While Ahab feasted, Eli- 
jah went up into the mountain to pray. 
In answer to his request the rain came. 
Ahab drove back to Jezreel, a distance 
of seventeen miles. Elijah ran as a 
courier before his chariot, an athletic 
feat that must have left him worn and 
exhausted. 


Ill. The Counter-Stroke of Jezebel, 
19:1-8 


Elijah felt confident that his great 
victory on Mount Carmel insured the 
victory of Jehovah over Baal through- 
out Israel but he did not reckon on 
the furious zeal, the subtle cunning, of 
his arch enemy, Jezebel. When she 
heard the news she sent word to Elijah: 
“So let the gods do to me, and more 
also, if I make not thy life as the life 
of one of them by tomorrow about this 
time.”’ She did not intend to kill him; 
if she had, she would have done so 
without sending him any warning. Her 
real purpose was to frighten Elijah out 
of the country. If she had killed him, 
he would have died a popular hero. If 
she could induce him to flee, he would 
by the act throw away the fruits of his 
victory. Jezebel was a very clever wo- 
man. She knew the best way to ad- 
vance Baal’s cause was to discredit the 
champion of Jehovah. 
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It is more difficult to understand why 
the heroic Elijah should suddenly give 
way to blind panic. For one thing, he 
was physically weary. It is difficult to 
cope with one’s fears when one is tired. 
Then too there was a natural reaction 
from his great effort on Carmel. His 
mind had been keyed up to the supreme 
effort of his life, his nerves had been 
taut. When he got safely back to Jez- 
reel, after his long run, he was let 
down. Jezebel’s message reached him 
at the phychological moment. 


Elijah did not wait to see if Jezebel 
was speaking the truth. He arose and 
went for his life; nor did he slacken 
his efforts till he came to Beersheba, 
a hundred miles to the south. Beer- 
sheba belonged to Judah, but even 
there Elijah did not feel safe, for Judah 
under Jehosaphat was closely bound to 
Israel. His servant was too tired to 
journey further, but Elijah went for a 
whole day on through the wilderness 
till he dropped from sheer exhaustion. 
Then utterly discouraged he prayed that 
he might die. 

How can we explain the prophet’s 
great despondency? After all, his ex- 
perience was not dissimilar to our own. 
Elijah was tired, he was hungry, he was 
alone, he felt that he had failed utterly 
in his great hopes, there was no new 
work to distract his mind. One’s atti- 
tude toward life is influenced by such 
factors. 

Notice how Elijah escaped from his 
despondency. First, he went to sleep. 
Then he ate a nourishing meal. Things 
began to look different. Then he went 
to Horeb (Sinai) to renew his fellow- 
ship with God. As he stood in the 
mouth of the cave, he was made to real- 
ize that God has almighty power at his 
disposal (the wind, earthquake, and 
fire), but that he chooses to work 
through men who will listen to his voice 
in their hearts; that past victory and 
past defeat must be forgotten as he car- 
ried on and prepared others to carry 
on the work which God had given him 
to do. Elijah’s black mood, Elijah’s 
cowardice, had gone, seemingly forever. 

Is it natural that we should become 
discouraged at times? Can men of lofty 
ideals and aims avoid a sense of fail- 
ure? Is it right for us to yield to 
moods of despondency? What causes 
such black moods to descend upon us 
at times? How can they be cured? Is 
the cure partly physical? If so, is it 
right for a Christian to make wrong use 
of food or drink, to deny himself the 
proper amount of sleep, to take his wor- 
ries to bed, to refuse to take the proper 
amount of exercise or recreation? Is 
it a positive duty for a Christian to 
take a proper care of his body? In 
what does such care consist? Is the 
cure for despondency physical only, or 
also mental and spiritual? Do Chris- 
tians have a right to be discouraged 
about the world outlook? In what ways 
are men being called upon to choose to- 
day between Jehovah and Baal? 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE MODERN PARENT AND THE 
TEACHING CHURCH. By Wessner Fal- 
low. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
228 pp. $2.50. 

This is an excellent book with a fresh 
approach to the old problems of Chris- 
tian education. It is worthy of the 
careful reading of preachers, Sunday 
school leaders, parents, and all edu- 
ecators of youth. It is ‘‘an attempt to 
show why and how religious education 
in the local Protestant Church should 
start with a family and embrace the 
larger family, the church.” Dr. Fallow 
had made his studies objectively sound 
and he brings a new challenge to our 
old methods. He sees the home, the 
church, and the community inseparably 
bound together. Instead of focusing our 
religious education on the child as such, 
we must begin with the education of 
adults—for the creation of an educa- 
tional interaction ‘‘productive of Chris- 
tian fellowship in which children will 
grow religiously.” “If religious edu- 
cation is to be Christian—it will have 
to center in the church instead of the 
public schools.’’ He, therefore, doubts 
the wisdom of the principle of released 
time for school children or the intro- 
duction of special teachers into our 
public schools. Our church school cur- 
riculum and methods of teaching need 
thorough re-examination. His challenge 
is not only to the dry pedagogical 
methods of our early days, but he also 
objects to the extreme modern approach 
which takes the Bible for granted as 
merely one of many source books. ‘“‘The 
Bible must be the source book.”’ 

The purpose of Christian education 
is to place ‘ultimately the center of 
religious teaching in the home—aided 
by the church instead of vice versa.” 
This book goes to the heart of an old 
problem—it is, therefore, radical, yet 
it is thoroughly conservative with due 
regards for ancient method and loyalty. 
It is forward looking, bringing new an- 
swers to old problems. It holds before 
us an ideal goal which we may be a 
long time approaching. But that goal 
will judge us sharply and stir us up 
to new endeavor. This book is a must 
for every leader in Christian educa- 
tion. ALBERT J. KISSLING. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 





MURPHY’S BEND. By Grace E. 
Wills, Westminister Press, Philadelphia, 
287 Pages, $2.50. 

Here is a novel filled with down-to- 
earth living gilded with excitement. It 
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concerns a young man called ‘Pa’ 
Murphy because of his sober outlook on 
life. Pa fled from his home in Ireland, 
worked his way to America, and event- 
ually purchased a tract of wild, virgin 
forest on the West Branch of the Susque- 
hanna River in central Pennsylvania. It 
was there that, in the winter of 1819, 
he led his young wife, Miranda, to make 
their home and rear Tammy and their 
other children, And it was from there 
that he viewed the blind struggles of 
humanity. 

Pa and his neighbors were God-fear- 
ing, unlettered farmers who believed 
that unlimited exploitation of one’s fel- 
low men was wrong. Their determina- 
tion to assist runaway slaves illegally, 
but without violating their sense of 
moral justice, exerted a powerful in- 
fluence on every life in the community. 
It was the operation of the underground 
railroad and cooperation with John 
Brown that were responsible for the 
heartbreaking frustration of Tammy’s 
love for Sam Brunell. Pa found indus- 
trial exploitation of free men more diffi- 
cult to effectively oppose than slavery. 

Mrs. Wills’ narrative is written in a 
simple but colorful style. While it 
might be considered an historical novel, 
it must be admitted that the impression 
is distorted, because much emphasis is 
laid on a few national problems of the 
time, and others of importance are com- 
pletely ignored. The rugged country 
and the characters are portrayed with a 
realism that should particularly attract 
readers of high school age, 

T. W. KIRBY. 

Lake Charles, La. 

BEYOND THIS DARKNESS. By 
Roger L. Shinn. Association Press, 
New York, 1946. 86 pages. $1.00. 

This little book is one of the most 
luminous pieces of religious writing to 
come out of the agony of the War. Its 
author, a seminary graduate, entered 
the army as a private, rose to be a cap- 
tain and was decorated for gallantry in 
the Battle of the Bulge. Later he was 
a prisoner of war for about five months 
in Poland and Germany. His Christian 
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faith has been tested and intensified by 
the daily facing of death and destruction 
in the most tragic war of history. 

In the striking phrase of the author 
it is ‘‘an attempt to write in ink what 
many men and women have written in 
their life blood.”” To ask ‘‘Why?”’ is to 
raise a religious question. ‘‘When men 
ask why, they are on the way to a deeper 
answer.’ This deeper answer that comes 
out of the heart of suffering is the an- 
swer of Christian realism, the answer of 
love that endured a cross. War did one 
of two things to men, made them move 
in one of two directions. Either they 
gave up their conventional beliefs when 
they failed to stand the test. Or they 
went on to discover a deeper faith, an 
understanding that there are purposes 
in life more important than one’s self, 

In facing death, men realize for the 
first time how much they want to live. 
Yet at such times they will risk their 
lives to save others. ‘These men were 
living religiously, though some of them 
did not know the name of God except in 
an oath. They were finding a new depth 
of life, though they might never as- 
sociate it with the church.’’ They have 
thus come to the very threshold of Chris- 
tianity. But will the church pronouce 
its faith so clearly and boldly that they 
will take the next step. This postwar 
era is surely a challenge to the church 
to live so that ‘‘these dead shall not have 
died in vain.” 

To this earnest young writer, Chris- 
tianity is not a final answer to every 
perplexity. It is a living faith by which 
God becomes real to us in the deepest 
darkness and by whose invincible cour- 
age force will eventually be ruled by 
love. Whatever Hitlers may rise and 
fall, it is Christ, the Light of the World, 
who holds the key to history. In its 
simplicity and candor this book is a gem. 

D. MAURICE ALLAN. 

Hampden-Sydney, Va. 





Your Baek Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them, Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 
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Ir you are now near the end of your high school 


course, what do you see as your future? 


Will you take some manual work as soon as the 
high school office has engrossed your name on the 
diploma, or will you cultivate your mind so that ten 
years from now you may be a useful minister, physician, 
teacher, missionary, or occupy some similar position of 
influence in the world? 


Every year more and more young people are gather- 
ing the inspiration and knowledge that comes from a 
college course. There is no doubt that college can help 
a person to be of more value to himself and to his 


generation, no matter what line of endeavor attracts him. 


You cannot safely postpone college for three or four 
years. Often if a young person starts a job after high 
school he fails to break the connections he has built up. 
He may not get to college. 


If you lack money for a college course, approach the 
college of your choice, or the Student Loan Fund of 
our Church. Both have funds which may be loaned to 
you. Thus you may have the education which will help 


you to a more important position in your community. 


Write any college president or Rev. W. H. Boggs, D.D.., 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Presbyterian Educational Institutions 


(Listed in order of establishment) 


1. Controlled by the Synods 


COLLEGES 
Hampden-Sydney College{ (1775), Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
Centre Colleget{ (1819)....... Danville, Ky. 
Davidson Colleget (1836) ... . . . Davidson, N.C. 
Southwestern* (1848) ..... . . «Memphis, Tenn. 
Austin College* (1849)... .. . . . Sherman, Texas 
Westminster Colleget (1851) Fulton, Mo. 
Queens College} (1857) - Charlotte, N. C. 
King College* (1867) - » . « - Bristol, Tenn. 
Arkansas College* (1872) .. - Batesville, Ark. 
Presbyterian College* (1880)... - Clinton, S. C. 
Belhaven College} (1894) Jackson, Miss. 
Flora Macdonald Colleget (1896). Red Springs, N. C. 
Davis and Elkins College* (1904)... Elkins, W. Va. 
Montreat Colleget (1916) Montreat, N. C. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Mitchell College* (1856) 
Peace College} (1857) 
Lees Junior College* (1884) 
Lees-McRae College* (1900) .... 
Schreiner Institute* (1923) . 
Presbyterian Junior Colleget (1928) 


Statesville, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Jackson, Ky. 
Banner Elk, N. C. 
Kerrville, Texas 

. « Maxton, N. C. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Union Theological Seminary (1812) Richmond, Va. 
Columbia Theological Seminary (1828) . Decatur, Ga. 
Louisville Theological Seminary (1853) . Louisville, Ky. 
Austin Theological Seminary (1902) . Austin, Texas 


2. Affiliated Presbyterian Colleges 


Mary Baldwin College} (1842) 
Agnes Scott Colleget (1889) 


Staunton, Va. 
Decatur, Ga. 


3. Controlled by the General Assembly 
General Assembly’s Training 
School (1914) 
*Coed tWomen tMen 


Richmond, Va. 
tt Affiliated 
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